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standards of their families beyond retirement or death. In fact, those
conditions no longer permit the perpetuation of the upper middle class
itself in its old ways of accumulating capital as a source of interest
income.

It is a strange twist of American social history by which the execu-
tives' own cry for 'economic security' has opened a slight breach in
their solid front against 'mortal's chiefest enemy'.

Tensions vs. Pay R.aises As A Lure For Executives', U.S. News &
World Report of June 2,1950 summed up a trend that has been strongly
developing after the war. The corporations now are forced to compete
'for management talent with pensions as well as with salaries*. They
are able to do so at the taxpayers' expense since there is 'no tax on the
money a company sets aside for an officer's pension'. As a result, they
can and do 'save a lot of money by raising pensions instead of salaries
for their executives*. The members of corporate management have thus
reaped an enormous harvest of high pension contracts for themselves,
at the very time when some labour unions began to insist on pension
schemes for the rank and file.

Only a few corporations were already providing pensions for
workers 'retiring on reaching the age limit of 65; and most of those
few companies paid only infinitesimal amounts. Speaking of the U.S.
Steel Corporation which often took credit for the pensions it gave to
its 'family of workers', Philip Murray, the president of the United
Steelworkers of America and the C.I.O., said on June 13, 1949: *The
community should know that this wealthy corporation now pays its
aged workers an overall pension amounting to $5.83 a month. It should
shock the community to know that this huge institution has the
effrontery to send each worker at retirement a letter wishing him "long,
happy" retirement. "Long and happy" on $5.83 a month.' By contrast,
Mr Murray proved a short while later, 'steel companies had set up
pension systems under which their top executives would receive retire-
ment benefits up to $100,000 a year without any contribution by the
executives themselves'.

This became known at the very time when the same steel executives
denounced as 'socialistic' the recommendation of President Truman's
Steel Fact-Finding Board that the steel companies pay the full cost of a
new pension plan for the rank and file, asserting that this would make
the workers 'lose their democratic freedom'.

Still, this embarrassing coincidence would scarcely have caused the
steel companies and some large corporations in other industries to
draw up pension contracts with some labour unions. There were djseper